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e E must be destructively constructive.” Thus 
wrote some time ago George E. Francis in a 

clear and trenchant paper in America called “The Plain 
Truth” (February 22, p. 495). This policy applies es- 
pecially to our sacred right of education. We must 
insist in season and out of season that in true American 
liberty there must be included civil, religious and above 
all liberty of education. 

Liberty of education means the right of the citizens, 
the parents, the community to erect and conduct educa- 
tional establishments of all kinds, independently of State 
dictation, interference and. infringement. This liberty 
of education is absolutely connected with civil and re- 
ligious liberty as understood in America. This liberty of 
education is a plain deduction from the natural law. This 
liberty is threatened. It is assailed both in single States 
and more ruthlessly by agitators who in tremendous 
propaganda are scheming and plotting for Federal con- 
trol and domination of education. 

The minds of many are bemuddled. The ideas even 
of some of the leaders are confused. They are shifting 
their opinions like the wind-vane at every gust of wind. 
It is our plan to lay before the readers and the people’at 
large some very broad and clear principles by which all 
State-monopoly of education is absolutely condemned. In 
doing this we must be destructive, i. e., remove the colos- 
sal prejudices that are in the minds of many people. Next 
we shall be destructively constructive, i. e., we shall show 
the sound foundation on which liberty of education rests. 

We shall present to the reader statements of well- 
known leaders. We have selected, first, some thinkers 
from England, who in most unmistakable language con- 
demn State-monopoly of education. They are Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill, both representing views 
and systems, which are not favorable to the Catholic stand- 
point. Hence their statements on education ought to be 
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of special value. Secondly, we shall quote two leaders of 
German philosophy, Fichte and Hegel, who have in- 
culcated a system of education that has brought on the 
awful German Kultur, the late war and all its disasters. 
Thirdly, we shall turn to the volumes on ethics of the 
great and noble Cardinal Mercier, whose commanding 
figure impresses all the world, and whose clear voice 
ought to be listened to by Americans of good and sound 
sense. Fourthly, we shall transcribe a very illuminating 
passage from the “Science of Ethics” of the famous Dr. 
Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ethics and 
Politics, University College, Dublin, National University 
of Ireland, who lays down the broad and correct prin- 
ciples of the respective rights of family and State. 

We earnestly request the Senators and members of the 
House in Washington and the members of the State 
Legislatures, all the servants of the people, to read care- 
fully these statements and reflect seriously whether they 
do not contain all the practical principles on which a 
sound education and liberty of education should be built. 
An unbiased consideration of the following presentations 
will fortify our law-makers against all ill-advised plans 
which may directly or indirectly substitute slavery and 
State-monopoly of education for our highly-prized liber- 
ty of education. Furthermore, we feel convinced that the 
common-sense and fair-mindedness of the American peo- 
ple instinctively recognize the real value of the statements 
and will not fail to impress their representatives with the 
determined will to preserve in America full liberty of 
education. 





SPENCER AND MILL ON STATE EDUCATION. 


If the mental wants of the rising generation ought to be 
satisfied by the State, why not their physical ones? The 
reasoning which is held to establish the right to intellec- 
tual food will equally well establish the right to material 
food; nay, it will do more, will prove that children should 
be altogether cared for by the government.—(Herbert 
Spencer.) ; 

Mere contrivance for molding. people to be exactly like 
one another; and as the mold in which it casts them is that 
which pleases the predominant power in the government— 
is in proportion as it is efficient and successful—it estab- 
lishes a despotism over the mind, leading by natural ten- 
dency to one over the body. An education established and 
controlled by the State should exist, if it exists at all, as 
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one of many competing experiments carried on for the pur- 
pose of example and stimulus to keep the others up to a 
certain standard of excellence. (John Stuart Mill.) ~ 

We need not admire, nor can we endorse the philosophy 
of Spencer and Mill, but the greater their aberration in 
other respects the more importance must be attached to 
their views on this one point of a general State education 
bill in which they did not allow themselves to be car- 
ried away from the path of common-sense by the current 
of modern notions. And, in fact, if the State may regu- 
late and superintend the mental development of its chil- 
dren, we do not see why it should not, in like manner, 
watch over their physical growth. If the State supply 
the schoolmaster, why not the nurse? If it prescribe the 
mental regime, why not the physical? Why not enact a 
national bill of fare, based on the-most approved medical 
principles? Why not legislate on the clothing, habita- 
tion, corporal exercises, of its youthful subjects? The 
principle of State education, if synthetized to its last con- 
sequences would with logical necessity lead us to the 
adoption of the famous black-soup mess of the Spartans. 

However humane and philanthropic, then, the prin- 
ciple of State education may appear at first sight, if once 
admitted it necessarily paves the way to communism and 
despotism. And it matters very little whether the State 
that adopts it is a republic,.or an oligarchy, or a monarchy. 
History teaches that one of these forms as well as the 
other is liable to those excesses, as soon as it begins to 
disregard the natural laws which the Creator has traced 
out on human nature for the direction of civil society. 


FICHTE AND HEGEL IN Favor or NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


In his “Addresses to the German Nation” Gottlieb 
Fichte pleads for national education in the true Spartan 
sense. He will have great public institutions, in which 
the students are to be educated in common in the national 
spirit. These should be exclusively State institutions, be- 
side which no others should be tolerated. The State 
should be the only educator of the nation. His worthy 
follower, Hegel, proceeding from his evolutionary Pan- 
théism, came to the same conclusion. In his phrase, edu- 
cation is the art of regenerating man to a new spiritual 
nature. “The growing youth,” he says, “who is suckled 
on the breast of mortality (the State), but lives as yet 
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as a stranger in her absolute contemplation, is brought 
more and more to her acquaintance, and thus passes over 
into the universal mind (Geist). The youth’s mind must 
divest itself of all its individuality, and thus make its 
transit into the universal mind.” 

This Pantheistic metamorphosis, which he calls educa- 
tion, is nothing else than the total sacrifice of individual 
liberty and character to the all-absorbing omnipotent 
deity of the State, which he describes as the realization 
of the moral idea; the self-conscious moral substance; 
the moral mind ; the manifest, self-revealing will ; in other 
words, the last and highest evolution of the universe. 

We ask all Americans who deserve this great title: 
“Are you going to introduce and promote such accursed 
Prussian State monopoly of education in America?” But 
this you are doing by advocating State education either by 
the single State or by the Federal Government. 

Here is what Cardinal Mercier says about State 
monopoly of education: ‘ 


The right to teach is only another form of the right to 
express one’s ideas. The State cannot claim a monopoly 
of teaching. Private enterprise is a great.factor in prog- 
ress, alike in the intellectural as in the economic sphere. 
The action of the State must be limited to protecting, en- 
couraging and, where necessary, seconding the initiative of 
others, never must it supplant it. The State has no right to 
mold all its citizens in one type, or to oblige them all to think 
alike, on the pretext of bringing about. a perfect unity in the 
body politic. It was this idea which led Plato, with all his 
genius, into the worst absurdities. The right of teaching, 
like that of thinking, is derived from human personality and 
has no direct connection with the mission of the State. (Mer- 
cier, “Ethics,” p. 278.) 

All must possess certain rudiments which form the basis 
of all intellectual culture and are one of the conditions for 
sharing the life of a civilized society. This constitutes the 
minimum which parents are in duty bound to procure for 
their children. And it would seem that public authority 
has here the right to interfere in the last resort in order to 
safeguard the right of the child against any remissness or 
selfishness on the part of the parent. In theory scarcely 
anyone would be found to deny this. But it remains to in- 
quire whether, as a matter of fact, the spirit and the tenden- 
cies of the modern State being such as they are, the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education, as it is imposed by law, does 
not imperil certain higher rights and interests. 

Whatever answer may be given, the education enforced 
by the State can only deal with that minimum of knowledge 
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that is strictly indispensable. Beyond this the intellectual 
education of each one must be suited to the avocation he 
is likely to follow. The right which each person has of 
choosing a career suited to his tastes and abilities stands 
opposed to any legal compulsion in this delicate matter. 

As morality is meaningless if divorced from the idea of 
the Absolute—the proper object of religion—the moral up- 
bringing of anyone must have religious education as its 
foundation. Parents owe to their children this moral and 
religious education, and this both. because the latter society 
at large has an interest in the preservation of beliefs, which, 
to usé the words of Taine, lend the strongest support to the 
social instinct. (“Ethics,” p. 319.) ; 

And this is what Dr. Cronin holds regarding the 
State’s right in the matter of education: 

The end of the State is to provide for the higher ur more 
developed “good” in so far as its attainment exceeds the 
capacity of individuals and the family. Let us see in the 
light of this principle what is the position of the State in 
regard to education. For the sake of simplicity we shall 
here confine our discussion to the case of primary education, 
or the education of children. 

Education is essentially a part of the process of rearing. 
By rearing is meant the training of the child, both in body 
and mind, and education is that part of rearing which re~ 
lates to mind. And since the rearing of the child is primar- 
ily and essentially a duty and right of parents, so the edu- 
cation of the child is primarily and essentially their right. 
The parent may hand over the child to be nursed by another, 
or taught by-another, whether a private teacher or the 
State, but the final responsibility to nature and to the 
Author of nature falls on the parent. The employed teacher 
is in nature’s eyes only the deputy of the parent. 

Now whereas, generally speaking, parents can by their 
own united efforts, provide for the bodily welfare of their 
children and in some measure can provide also for their 
mental welfare or their education, to'a great extent and 
normally this latter side of the process of rearing is some- 
thing that exceeds the means, the capacities and opportuni- 
ties of the parents, and it is for parents exclusively to de- 
termine how their efforts in these circumstances are to be 
supplemented by the aid of others. If by means of combina- 
tion amongst many families it is possible to maintain a pri- 
vate school, conducted according to a program either drawn 
up or at least approved by themselves, then it is their right 
to maintain such a school and without interference from 
the State. 

In two cases only would interference be possible, viz. 
where it is evident that the child is not really being oie. 
cated, for then an injustice is being done-to the child, and 
the State could interfere on its behalf just as it can interfere 
if the child is not being properly fed. But such interference 
is, in general invidious and so far as education is concerned, 
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could be justified only in very rare occasions. The other 
case arises in connection with the requirements of the com- 
mon good. The good of the State might require a certain 
standard of education, higher than that normally given, and 
the State could legitimately insist upon this standard being 
attained by all. 

As a rule, however, parents cannot afford to maintain and 
equip schools like those just mentioned. The maintenance 
of an efficient school is costly and troublesome, and, there- 
fore, parents have a right to call upon the State to provide 
the opportunities for education which they themselves can- 
not afford to give, and the State is under an obligation to 
provide these opportunities, i. e., to build and equip schools, 
to pay the teachers, to maintain the schools, in so far at 
least as these things are beyond the means and capacities 
of the parents. But even where education is fully provided 
by the State it is to be remembered that the first right and 
the final responsibility are the parents’, and that in pro- 
viding the means of education the State is only fulfilling its 
natural function of supplementing the efforts of parents in 
regard to the requirements of a developed life. The State, 
therefore, is not justified in wresting the child from the 
parent or ignoring the parent in the domain of education. 
It is not justified in forcing on the children a system of 
education which is unacceptable to parents or a system to 
which they conscientiously object. 

The State may, of course, provide its own schools, con- 
ducted according to its own methods for all who are willing 
to make use of them; but it should provide also schools ap- 
proved by parents, and equip and maintain them at the ex- 
pense of the State, provided, of course, that the requisite 
number of families is present to constitute a school. In 
that case, as in every case in which public money is devoted 
to any work, the State enjoys the full right of inspection and 
examination so that the public may have some guarantee 
that its money is being properly applied. But the fact, we 
repeat, that the State does provide public money for educa- 
tion and that consequently it is in the advantageous posi- 
tion of being necessary to parents, no more gives it a right 
to take children out of their parents’ hands and educate 
them according to its own ideas exclusively, than its neces- 
sity in the interest of public order bestows on the State a 
right of forcing a particular kind of dress or food or habita- 
tion on all those who are in the unhappy position of having 
to appeal to it for aid against thieves and robbers. 

Where reasonable aid is asked of the State, aid should be 
given; but in seeking for such aid men are not to be re- 
garded as forfeiting or surrendering in any way the rights 
and liberties which nature bestows on them as human per- 
sons, or as parents entrusted with the duty of caring for 
their children. ~ 

Nor should the State complain about the multiplicity of 
systems that ‘may thus be generated. The whole education- 
al system of a country should not be cast in a single mold. 
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The single-mold system advocated by State monopolists in 
the domain of education is bound to hamper and repress 
initiative and originality, and that spirit of freedom which 
every modern government either genuinely aims at, or pre- 
tends to aim at encouraging amongst its subjects. Diver- 
sities of spirit are widely encouraged in modern times in 
the domain of university education. There is no reason in 
the world why similar encouragement, always, of course, 
supposing that the State is given the free exercise of its 
right of inspection and examination, should not be extended 
to the elementary sphere as well.—(“The Science of Ethics,” 
Vol. 2, pp. 486-490.) 

Where reasonable aid is asked of the State, aid shoufd 
be given, but in seeking for such aid men are not to be 
regarded as forfeiting or surrendering in any way the 
rights and liberties which nature bestows on them as 
human persons, or as parents entrusted with the duty of 
caring for their children. 

All denominations might rightfully ask aid from the 
State in conducting their schools. However, there is no 
unanimous opinion among the Catholics of the United 
States as to whether such aid would be desirable or 
necessary. What we all want at present is to be let alone. 
We do not ask for State aid. We demand the full guar- 
antee of our liberty of education. We demand that-the 
famous provision of the Ordinance of 1797 be kept in- 
tact. This famous Ordinarice, under which Virginia 
ceded to the United States the old Northwest Territory, 
now embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
Michigan and Wisconsin declared that: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall* forever be encouraged.” 
3ut to encourage does by no means indicate or imply. to 
monopolize the schools on the part of the single States 
or the Federal Government. 








The Problem of Education in the 
United States 


UR American Republic is interested in the education 
of the future. The late war will bring about great 


changes. We hope that these changes will be real im- 
provements. It is very gratifying to see in the educa- 
tional literature a strong expression of caution and pru- 
dence in handling this momentous problem. The greatest 
mistake that could be made would to be foist upon the 
liberty-loving Americans -who have sacrificed everything 
for freedom, a State or Federal control that would de- 
stroy our liberty of education. Some months ago the 
School Review most dogmatically and aggressively spon- 
sored a Federal control of all education and the establish- 
ment of a department of education in Washington, dupli- 
cating here in America a Prussian bureaucracy or French 
despotism in educe ‘on. In the September issue the 
School Review points out again that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in the business of education on-a huge scale. 
It states with a certain satisfaction that in the Philippine 
Islands and other possessions the public schoal has been 
organized. Of course, it does not mention that so many 
children, as reported in America, have lost the highest 
treasure which they had before, the Catholic Faith, and a 
Christian outlook in life. 

The general tone of the School Review has changed 
considerably from its bold advocacy of-a department of 
education to one of caution. To the writer, the proposal 
to begin the work of a,new Federal department with a 
great appropriation seems unwise. There are evidences 
on every hand that dangers beset systems of schools 
which are dominated from Washington. Let wise pro- 
vision be made for the broadest co-operation with exist- 
ing agencies. Nevertheless, the powerful charm of a 
strong centralization works on many American educators. 

If we read carefully the signs of the times, there is now 
a magnificent opportunity for all private schools to insist 
on their guaranteed rights as American institutions. Their 
tendency, in our opinion, ought to be to make the State- 
supported schools, for which we pay our taxes, look with 
a spirit of friendly appreciation on our work, to obviate 
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most persistently and energetically any attempt at mini- 
mizing or hampering or crushing private educational 
efforts. Vigilance must be the order of the day when 
we live to see such dastardly intrigues and dishonest 
plots in Michigan and other States to destroy all private 
schools. 

From Uruguay in South America (see America, Sep- 
tember 7, 1918) comes the shocking report of a new law 
which puts all schools under a despotic control of the 
Government and forbids members of her clergy or priests 
of any religion to teach in private schools even if they are 
fulfilling the condition of the law. With such facts be- 
fore us and the awful experience in France, Mexico and 
Italy, it is but natural to conclude that the same powers 
are also trying to strangle Christian education here in the 
United States of America. Hence, eternal vigilance! 








The Perils of Socialism 


THe GERMAN BisHops’ PASTORAL. 


ELOVED BRETHREN: The fearful seriousness of the 
hour compels us to address you again in a joint 
letter. Social democracy believes that amidst the present 
disturbances the hour has come to add to its efforts by 


also penetrating more deeply the ranks of the Catholic 
people. The Socialist propaganda is conducted in every 
direction, and even threatens many in our dioceses. One 
still hears continually the question: How stands Social 
Democracy in regard to Christianity and the Church? 
Therefore we must say a plain and definite word to you 
on the subject today. 

“Christianity and Socialism have the same relationship 
to one another as fire and water.” Thus has one of the 
most influential and competent spokesman of Socialism 
expressly declared. He is in a position to know. In 
these words he confessed the full.and undeniable truth. 
It is really so: Christianity and Socialism stand towards 
one another as fire and water. One cannot be at the same 
time a convinced follower of Socialism and a sincere 
(aufrichtiger) Catholic Christian. Either one or the 
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other. The opposition and hostility of Socialism to 
Christianity and the Church are implacable. 

The Socialist teaching stands in the strongest and 
sharpest contrast to our Catholic Christian creed. Social- 
ism desires to use its strength to spread atheism, the de- 
nial of God, everywhere. In this endeavor all its leaders 
have been hitherto as one. That is to say, the fatal false 
teaching of Socialism is grounded on so-called material- 
ism; it is inwardly and inseparably bound up with the 
materialist view of the world. Accordingly it offers noth- 
ing at all spiritual, nothing eternal, nothing unchangeable. 
Everything is matter; everything is temporal; everything 
ends with death; everything that exists is in continuous, 
changeful fluctuation. Note, dear brethren, that this is 
the ground of dogma of Socialism. You see at once then 
that there is no room for God, there is no immortality. 
Then also there is no God-Man, Jesus Christ; no Divine 
Saviour, no salvation. Then there is no Church, no 
Sacraments, no world beyond, no reunion after death, 
no everlasting hell and no eternal heaven. Truly Socialist 
teaching and Catholic belief stand towards each other as 
fire and water. 

Socialism also strives to shatter Catholic moral teaching 
and Catholic moral life. It proclaims that it in no way 
lays down eternal, unconditional, obligatory, general, in- 
destructible moral precepts. It mocks the eternal God 
who has created men—and will one day judge them. It 
does not pray and, as you must have recognized yourselves 
lately, wishes to do away with prayer. It denies the other 
world, and requital there. It does not admit that there is 
a duty and responsibility of conscience which springs 
from God. Do not deceive yourselves in the matter: 
Socialism knows only of a life for this world, for the 
earth. The Commandments of God it wants to put away 
and abolish. According to Socialism, no one need any 
longer trouble about God and His law. But be assured, 
beloved brethren, “God is not mocked” (Gal. VI: 7) by 
any man! And it remains everlastingly true: “It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, and after this the judg- 
ment” (Heb. IX: 27). 

The State is to be separated from the school ; the school 
is to be secular, that means without religion. For the 
State and the school, God and Church shall exist no 
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longer. In the last joint pastoral, beloved brethren, we 
besought. you for the love of Christ to consider what 
grievous- wrong against God the Lord, against His 
Church, against suffering humanity, against your souls 
and against the innocent souls of your children is thus 
planned. We laid before you in all truth the danger . 
which arises from it for State and Church, for com- 
munity and family. We warn and beseech you today 
again: Do not mistake the dreadful bearing of this 
Socialist movement. If Socialism succeeds, then—let 
people say what they will—your religion and freedom 
of conscience will be ensalved and gagged. The crucified 
Saviour will be banished shamefully, disgracefully from 
the sight of the public and from the schools. 

The Socialists destroy Christian marriage and the 
Christian family. That this is aimed at, their leaders 
have often enough stated to everybody. They want to 
break the unity and indissolubility of Christian marriage. 
They desire to rob the family of the ordained relation- 
ship of husband.and wife towards one another. They 
want to take away from parents the right to educate their 
children according to their convictions and their own 
conscience. The Sixth and Ninth Commandments are 
no longer to be in force. Thus the Socialist dares to 
violate God’s holy law infamously. You clearly see 
that between Socialism and Christianity, no bridge is 
possible. But listen further. Socialism desires equal 
rights and duties for all men. That sounds well and fair, 
but nevertheless, make no mistake! There is then no 
longer in the family, in the school, in the State, or in 
society, any one who obeys for the sake of God and 
conscience. The Fourth Commandment, with all the 
duties attached thereto, for the variously organized ar- 
rangements of human society—the whole of the Fourth 
Commandment would be done away with. 

SOCIALISM AND PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


And finally, you know that Socialism on principle 
wishes to do away with private property in the means 
of production, as, for instance, in land and soil, tools, 
machines, raw material, and the means of exchange (see 
the so-called Erfurt Program). These means of pro- 
duction are to be transferred to the possession of the 
State. Therefrom they promise themselves a gold mine. 
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In this way they are to find the sure and inexhaustible 
source of good fortune and welfare for all men. Beloved 
brethren, do not allow yourselves to be deluded by these 
schemes of Socialism. Its actual working would lead to 
a cruel and fatal deception for the great masses of the 
people. Industry and trade, handicrafts and business 
pursuits, instead of flourishing, would lose their vital 
strength. Afterwards there would be, just as there is 
today, a crowd of poor, unfortunate, suffering men who, 
with anxiety, have to fight for their existence and are 
allotted to the help of others. And bear this well in 
mind. The whole plan is un-Christian and goes against 
the dispensation of God. The Creator gave man the 
right of private property in, and with, human nature, 
And the dispensation and development in human society 
willed by God, requires the possession and dominion of 
private property in the same way. The Seventh Com- 
mandment expressly says: “Thou shalt not steal.” In 
the Tenth Commandment inordinate desire is forbidden: 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, nor his field, 
nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is his.” No man is entitled 
on principle to deny his fellow-man the right to private 
property or to rob him of.it. That is the teaching of 
Christ, our God and Saviour; it is the teaching of the 
Apostles ; it has been the teaching of the Catholic Church 
from the days of the Fathers in the beginning to the 
time of Leo XIII and his famous Encyclical on the social 
question. And never, you may be sure, will the Church 
allow the difference between mine and thine to be con- 
fused or effaced. Undoubtedly the possessor, by reason 
of his possession, has social duties, serious and great 
duties, duties both towards the non-possessors ahd also 
towards the community. The idea of social responsi- 
bility, as the Church proclaimed it, took root generally at 
first in humanity. Whoever wishes to bear testimony to 
the truth must admit that the Church has always been the 
most zealous advocate of all just social demands, par- 
ticularly of the working classes. And never has the 
Church disputed, that, the law of justice being observed, 
the State may interfere with private property for the 
promotion of the public welfare. Yet in this connection it 
must be insisted that it is unjust and unlawful to wish 
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to do away with private property in all the so-called 
means of production. Such a proposal is irreconcilably 
opposed to Christian teaching and the Christian law. 

Beloved brethren, do not allow yourselves to be misled 
by the shibboleth: The Social Democrats treat religion 
as a private affair. That is only an effort to create a dis- 
position favorable to democracy in the cirlces of those 
whom the true view of Socialism, and its embittered 
enmity towards religion, would frighten off to too large an 
extent. That shibboleth is merely a mask, a disguise. 
Innumerable testimonies in the writings and the life of 
the Socialists, innumerable expressions of a raging hatred 
of God and foul mockery of religion declare often and 
loudly that Socialism is an irreconcilable opponent of 
Christianity and the Church. And do not doubt this: 
Between the different groups in Socialism—the Inde- 
pendents and the Majority Socialists—there is in this 
respect no difference. It does not matter at all that 
many who profess adherence to Social Democracy allege 
that they consider themselves good Catholics. Whoever 
promotes Socialism works against religion. Whoever 
supports Socialism, immediately or mediately, by his own 
action or through negligence or sloth, sins against Christ 
and His Church.. Whoever holds to Christ and His 
Church cannot hold with Socialism. Either one—or the 
other. It is as that Socialist leader said, “Christanity 
and Socialism are to one another as fire and water.” 

Beloved brethren, you know your duty, and we firmly 
trust in your Catholic fidelity. Let each of you repeat in 
these decisive days his holy baptismal vows: 

“Firm my baptismal vows shall bind 

To the truth the Church is preaching. 
In me a son she'll always find 

Obedient to her teaching. 
Thanks to God who by His grace 
Within the fold has given me place, 

A fold I’m never leaving.” 

+ Felix CarprnaL von HartMaAnn, Archbishop of 
Cologne. + M. Fertx, Bishop of Treves. + CHARLES 
JosePH, Bishop of Paderborn. + Joun, Bishop of 
Muenster. + Wrtttam, Bishop of Osnabrueck. 
+ Joseru, Bishop of Hildesheim, . 








Religion in the School 


ARCHBISHOP GLENNON. 


From a Sermon Delivered in the St. Louis Cathedral at 
This Year's Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association. 


HAT is the position of the Church (regarding the 

necessity of moral teaching in the school)? First, 
that we must, irrespective of an existing public opinion, 
careless whether it is opportune or not, hold this truth 
almost self-evident,-that in practical life, moral training 
must have a religious basis, background and sustenance. 
Secondly, that in this, our America, though there are 
many difficulties in the way of properly applying this 
principle in the world of education, yet, as the issue is of 
high importance, it becomes an imperative duty for our 
people, casting aside prejudices and politics, to come to 
some reasonable determination thereon. Thirdly, if that 
determination were to allot support to our teachers equally 
with all other teachers according to the amount of secular 
education that they impart in our and other private 
schools, such a determination would violate no constitu- 
tional inhibition; while on the other hand it would es- 
tablish a reasonable equity between the sources and the 
disposal of taxes. 

But even should this not obtain, then, at least, there 
should be found on the part of the State the earnest pur- 
pose to co-operate with, and to sustain with what moral 
support is at its disposal the schools which effectively 
teach morals, in that they teach religion as well. If dur- 
ing the war the secular power was so anxious to have the 
co-operation of religious bodies to bring to them the men 
to fight, it has a still greater reason to invite our co- 
operation in preparing and building up a manhood to 
serve their country in the future whether in war or peace. 

And may I not refer to another feature of this ques- 
tion? Before the war we had to listen to criticisms that 
were many and varied against the religious system of 
training. Have we not reason to be hopeful, what with 
the struggle just ended, with the men of faith and train- 
ing that responded to the call, and as heroes fought to a 
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finish, that such criticisms will cease? Surely with all 
the present foreboding, with the desperate possibilities 
confronting not alone our nation, but all the nations of 
the earth, such criticism is out of place. He is not a 
patriot who would declare that every school that teaches 
faith in Christ must be faithless to America; or that the 
one who denies the supremacy and completeness of purely 
secular training is an enemy of his country; or who holds 
that the State shall be omnipotent, while the individual, 
however numerous he may be, or just his cause, may, and 
of a right ought to be ignored. This latter is not and 
never was democracy. It is the doctrine of the steam- 
roller, which ever -stands for tyranny, whether the hands 
that direct it claim service under a democracy or a czar. 

Again, the best interests of civilization are promoted 
by a variety of education, but the due acknowledgment of 
parental rights, by the freedom and character and con- 
secration of the teacher. Unfortunately this freedom, 
this variety, these consecrations are now everywhere im- 
periled; for now we notice the purpose to draw into the 
State-system not alone all taxes for its support, but all 
law for its expansion. Now I am free to confess that 
were such a monopoly established, it would speedily 
drive from our midst independent thought, and take from 
patriotism its peculiar value, by taking from the citizen 
his freedom to think otherwise then as the State directs. 

With this tendency to monopoly is also to be noticed a 
like tendency towards centralization. Heretofore the 
movement has been towards State monopoly; now the 
purpose appears to be to merge the various State monopo- 
lies into one grand monopoly under Federal control. Yet, 
this Federal movement as evidenced by bills before Con- 
gress has this value, at least, that it gives us the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to the men of broad intelligence and 
patriotism these claims of ours, which we believe to be 
just, and for which we also have a right to ask their dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

I want the world to know that in all the work whether 
of State or nation, we Catholics stand ready to aid in dis- 
pelling ignorance wherever found, in bringing education 
to all the people—in urging them—yes, compelling them 
to fit themselves for citizenship by at least a minimum of 
education necessary thereto. Furthermore, we want to 
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train them to that standard of morals, and see that it is 
enforced, which is necessary for a pure arid devoted 
citizenship, and counts for more’in its composition than 
all the money accumulated by commerce or garnered by 
the tax collector. And last, which is also first, that we 
pledge again our faith in the Blessed Christ, who called 
to the children to come to Him; and proclaim that our 
right to bring the children of the Catholic Faith to Him 
is superior to any claim of Caesar, or any power vested 
in men. 
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CoMPLIED BY JOHN C. REvILLE, S. J. 


Religious and Monastic Orders; Missionaries. 
Rushe, The Rev. J., P.O.D.C.: 
A Second Thebaid Benziger, $3.00 


A popular account of the ancient monasteries of Ireland. 


Schwickerath, The Rev. R., S.J.: 


Jesuit Education Herder, $1.75 
“Father Schwickerath gives us a powerful apology of the 
Jesuit system, both as a whole and in everyone of its leading 
features; and this from the double standpoint of an earnest 
and learned student of theoretical education and a practical 
schoolman.”—(The Review, St. Louis.) 


Shea, John Gilmary: 


History of the Catholic Missions 
Among the Indian Tribes of the 
United States 
In matter, style, and historical method a masterpiece full 
of life and interest; undoubtedly one of the best pieces of 
historical writing done in the United States. 


Thwaites, Reuben Gold: 
The Jesuit Relations (73 Vols.)...Burrows, $365.00 


These “Relations” to which are added some other docu- 
ments, form one of the most authentic and interesting’ col- 
lections of historical sources connected with the labors of 
the early Jesuit missions in Canada: They are made up 
for the most part of letters and reports of the Jesuit mission- 
aries sent to their brethren and superiors in Europe. In 
many instances they are the only reliable sources of infor- 
mation for the ethnological, historical, and tribal history of 
Canada. No historian dealing with the colonial history of 
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Canada can afford to neglect them. In his “Marquette” 
(Appleton) the author, not a Catholic, fully appreciates the 
heroic and saintly character of the great Jesuit missionary. 
Read also Leahy’s “Hiawatha’s Blackrobe” (Herder); an- 
other admirable sketch of a great Catholic pioneer is that 
of “Junipero Serra,” by John Gilmary Shea, now out of print. 
See also Palau’s “Serra” (James). 


Rania ME, Fo 
Weld, The Rev. A.,S.J.:  * 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus 

in the Portuguese Dominions. .Benziger, $2.75 

A sympathetic yet faithful record of the cruelties and 
injustices suffered by the Portuguese Jesuits from Pom- 
bal, the uncrupulous Minister of King Joseph. 

Other interesting works on missions, missionaries, etc., 
are: Birt’s “Benedictine Pioneers in Australia” (Herbert 
and Daniel); Huc’s “Christianity in China, Tartary and 
Thibet” (Kenedy); de Smet’s “Western Missions and 
Missionaries” (Kenedy); Wolferstan’s “Catholic Church in 
China” (Herder); Baffie’s “Bishop de Mazenod” (Ben- _ 
ziger) ; Lavelle’s “De Smet” (Kenedy). 


Neave, Barbara (B.N.): 


The Jesuits: Their Foundation and 


gt MPO Tepe POOR es. Burns & Oates.... 
Not flawless as to scholarship and research, but a most 
readable and fascinating account of the purpose and the 
spirit of the Society of Jesus and of its activities in the 
various fields in which it has been engaged. The work is 
an abridgment of the six-volume history of the Society of 
Jesus by Crétineau-Joly. Under other heads we have noticed 


the works on eminent Jesuits, of Stewart-Rose, Thompson 
and others. 


Nethercott, Maria: 
Mary Aikenhead ..............0.65 Benziger, $1.10 


An interesting sketch of the saintly Foundress of the Irish 
Sisters of Charity. See also “Life of Mére Marie de la 
Providence, Foundress of the Helpers of the Holy Souls” 
(Benziger) ; Farrington’s “Life of Mary Magdalen de Pazzi” 
(Zenziger, $2.25); “Life of Mademoiselle Louise Le Gras, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Charity” (Benziger) ; O’Reilly’s 
“St. Angela and the Ursulines” (Pollard); “Julie Billiart” 
(Benziger) ; Mary Drummond’s “The Ven. Margaret Bour- 
geois” (Angel Guardian Press); “Mother Margaret Ma 
Hallahan” (Cath. Pub. Soc.) ; “Mother Catherine McAuley” 
(Sadler); -Hutch’s “Nano Nagle” (Gill), an admirable 
picture of the Foundress of the Sisters of the Presentation; 
Agnes Sadlier’s “Mother Elizabeth Seton” (Kilner); Mrs. 
Abel Ram’s “The Little Sisters of .thé Poor” (Benziger), 
and Mary E. Mannix’s “Chronicles of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor” (Ave Maria Press). 
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Barry, Cannon William. 
The Papacy and Modern Times Holt, $0.50 


The author explains his‘: purpose: “The Papacy was 
for hundreds of years suzerain over kings, and the Holy . 
Roman Empire was its armed defender. It is now the 
head of a world-wide association which wields no sword 
but its faith, and which owes nothing to secular govern- 
ment. How so remarkabled transformation came to pass, 
and what it means politically is the subject I have taken 
in hand. It is a chapter in spiritual freedom. So long 
as the Vatican endures, Caesarism will not have won 
the day.” The encroachments of Caesarism, disguised 
under a new name, give the subject a fresh interest in 
our time. And also the author’s “Papal Monarchy from 
St. Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII” (Benziger). 





The Popes. 
Allies, T. W.: 
Saint Peter, His Name and His 
Office. Benziger, $1.35 
Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s 
Flood Benziger, $4.00. 


Sections of the author’s great work: “The Formation 
of Christendom.” Read also “The Holy See and the 


Wandering of the Nations” in the same work, already 
noticed elsewhere. . 


Dolan, The Rev. Thoms S.: 
The Papacy and the First Councils 


of the Church Herder, $0.75 
The See of Peter and the Voice of 


Antiquity Herder, $0.60 

Rather historico-dogmatic essays than history in the 
strict sense of the word; they may be of great help to 
the students of the early Church. 


Grisar, Rev. Hartman, S. J.: 
History of Rome and the Popes in the 
Middle Ages (3 Vols.)........ Herder, $4.50 each 


Planned on a large scale; copiously illustrated with 
views of the relics of old Rome, the crumbling edifices, 
the mutilated statues, etc. To give proper foil to his 
picture, the author conducts us through the various sec- 
tions of the old city and discourses at length on the 
wonders that made them glorious when Rome’ was the 
mistress of the world. Throughout the work the in- 
fluence of the "Popes in the making of the destinies of 
the Eternal City is clearly brought out; a masterpiece of 
fascinating and scholarly historical writing. 
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Livius, The Rev. Thos., C. SS. R.: 
St. Peter, Bishop of Rome.......... Benziger, $2.25 


A valuable contribution from the learned Redemptor- 
ist whose main purpose is to prove the Roman epis- 
copate of St. Peter, with arguments drawn from the 
Fathers, history and. archology. 


Kuhn, Rev. A., O. S. B.: 
Rome, Pagan, Subterranean and Modern 
Rome in Word and Picture. ...Benziger, $16.00 


A monumental work sumptuously produced. “A rich 
treat which the scholar and the intelligent student may 
expect from a competent writer and editor in treating 
the world history of what still continues to be, in so 
many respects—in art, literature and religion—the cen- 
tral city of the world. The literary part of the work 
has been well done by the learned Benedictine, Dr Kuhn, 
to whom the literary and religious world should ac- 
knowledge a debt of gratitude.” (The Literary Digest.) 
A companion volume to Father Grisar’s masterpiece, 
accomplished for the Rome of all centuries what Father 
Grisar did for the Rome of the earlier days. 





Mann, Rt. Rev. Horace K.: : 
Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle 
Ages (12 Vols.)........ wesiwe Herder, $3.00 each 


Carries the history of the Popes from the days of the 
Lombard rule (590-795) to the time wheh they reached 
the height of their temporal influence under Innocent 
II, Innocent III and Blessed Benedict XI, (1130-1305). 
The author deals with some of the most difficult times 
in the history of the Papacy in a critical spirit, giving 
facts, even those most trying and hard to explain with 
the utmost sincerity, not hiding the weakness of some 
of the Supreme Pontiffs, but everywhere showing the 
special Providence that watched over the destinies of 
the Bride of Christ. Read also the author’s “Nicholas 
Breakspeare, the Only English Pope”’—(Herder). 


Montor, Artaud de: 
Lives and Times of the Pontiffs 


(90 Wiley 6655. Cath Pub.Sy., $40.00 


A rather sketchy though popular treatment of the 
subject; modern scholarship would require better meth- 
ods and a more scientific collation of documents. The 
volumes, which are rather expénsively printed, may, how- 
ever, be useful in giving a broad view of the personal 
history of the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
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Walsh, Dr. James J.: 
The Thirteenth, the Greatest of 
Centuries. ...Cath. Summer School Press, $3.50 
The Popes and 


Science .Fordham Universtiy Press, $2.50 
American Catholics in particular and Catholics the 
world over owe a profound debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Walsh, who, in the first book, proves that the thir- 
teenth century in its art, its literature and its deeds, 
is inferior to none of the great centuries that make 
a culminating point in the history of civilizaton, and 
in the second that the Popes, far from beng opposed 
to the advance of science, did everything in their 
power, more in many instances than the other rulers 
of their times, to procure its benefits to the world 
at large and to apply it to the needs of society. Both 
these are proved with a wealth of fact that leaves no 
room for honest doubt. These books should make the 
daily handbook of the Catholic teacher and student, 
Read also the author’s equally solid and illuminating 
volume “The Century of Columbus” (Catholic Summer 
School Press). “The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Cen- 
turies,” deals, however, only indirectly with the Popes. 
To have a complete knowledge of the history of the 
Popes, their general history should be supplemented by 
a study of individual Popes. C. F. Roy’s “St. Nicholas 
I” in “The Saints Series,” Tosti’s “Boniface VIII” 
(Christian Press), Meyrick’s “Lives of the Early Popes” 
(Benziger) O’Reilly’s, Keller’s, McCarthy’s, O’Byne’s 
“Life of Leo XIII” (Benziger), Wiseman’s “Recollec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes and Rome in Their Times” 
(Benziger), Dyson’s “Pius V,”’ Mary H. Allies’ “Pius 
VII,” O’Reilly’s “Pius IX,” Dawson’s, De Wall’s and 
Forbes’ “Pius X” (Benziger), Hubner’s“Sextus V” (Ben- 
ziger). Read also Hergenréther’s “Vindication of the 
Papacy” (Benziger), Duchesne’s “Beginnings of the 
Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes” (Benzigér). In 
later works Mgr. Duchesne has expressed certain opin- 
ions, which did not meet the full approval of Rome. 

On the question of the Temporal Sovereignty and the 
relations fo the Papacy to modern Italy, read Ming’s 
“The Temporal Sovereignty of the Holy See” ( Pustet). 
The O’Clery’s “The Making of Italy” (Kegan Paul), 
a classic on the series of events, which culminated in 
_the treacherous invasion of the Papal States and the 
capture of Rome by the troops of Victor Emmanuel. See 
also on the same subject D’Idenville’s “Rome and Her 
Captors” (Washbourne). On the subject of the rule of 
Rome by the Popes and her condition under them Ma- 
guire’s “Rome, Its Ruler and Its Institutions” was long 
deservedly popular; it is unfortunately out of print. 








